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Religion or God? 


CCORDING to the bequest of Judge Dudley, this lecture, 
as the first of the four for which he made provision in 
1750, is “to be for the proving, explaining, and proper use and 
improvement of the principles of natural religion, as it is com- 
monly called and understood by Divines and Learned men.” 
His meaning is made still clearer by the subject laid down for 
the second lecture, namely, “for the confirmation, illustra- 
tion, and improvement of the great articles of the Christian 
Religion properly so called, or the revelation which Jesus 
Christ the son of God was pleased to make, first by himself, 
and afterwards by his holy Apostles, to his church and the 
world for their salvation.”’ Here the phrase “natural religion” 
is balanced on the one hand by the phrase “the Christian 
Religion” and on the other hand by the word ‘“‘revelation.”’ 
I therefore take my subject to be that knowledge of God de- 
rived from the exercise of man’s own faculties on the facts of 
nature as distinguished from the knowledge of God derived 
through the Christian revelation. 

I say knowledge of God. For it would seem as though the 
phrase “natural religion’? as understood by “Divines and 
Learned men” in the middle of the eighteenth century did not 
have in mind the question about the nature of religion, so 
much discussed to-day, as to whether it lies in intellect or in 
feeling or in will. It rather concerned the intellectual contents 
of religion, its truths about God and about man and about the 
relation between them. To this subject we might more ac- 
curately apply the word theology rather than religion. At 
any rate the subject suggested is the knowledge of God de- 
rived from the use of man’s own faculties as related to the 
knowledge of God derived from revelation. 

But to the subject so stated objections at once arise. Prob- 
ably few of us would make a sharp distinction between natural 
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and revealed theology. Must not all knowledge of God be in 
some sense the result of revelation? If God can be known 
through nature, is it not because nature is to some extent a 
means of revelation? 

This objection may be said to be captious and a mere play- 
ing with words. Doubtless divines of the eighteenth century 
would have recognized that the knowledge of God derived 
from nature or from man’s own faculties was ultimately a part 
of God’s revelation. Indeed this point was to some extent 
made by Christian apologists as against the Deists. And 
Judge Dudley distinctly contrasts natural religion not with 
revealed religion in general but with the revelation made by 
Jesus Christ. The real distinction in their minds was, then, 
that between a general revelation and the special revelation in 
Christ. But this answer only carries us one step further into 
the difference between the eighteenth century and our own. 
Probably few of us would draw such a hard and fast distinc- 
tion between the revelation in Christ and the revelation not 
only in nature but in other prophets and leaders of men. That 
God has never left Himself without witness has become almost 
a commonplace of our thinking. And thus again the distinc- 
tion between a natural and a revealed theology is obscured. 

In still a third respect, and that perhaps the most important 
of all, we are in a different atmosphere to-day. Theologians 
of the eighteenth century in seeking to establish the principles 
of natural religion turned principally to the teleological and 
cosmological arguments, both drawn from the facts of the 
natural world. That is to say, they tried to prove the exist- 
ence of God from facts lying outside the field of religion and 
largely outside the field of personality. Out of impersonal 
facts they sought to prove the existence of a personal God; 
from facts outside of religion they tried to prove the God of 
religion. It is of course true that in the argument from design 
the fact of man’s working for a purpose was used as the inter- 
pretation of God’s working in nature. It is also true that in 
seeking to prove life hereafter and the probability of a state 
of rewards and punishments they made use of moral ideas. 
But it is also true that the argument as a whole was based 
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upon the facts of nature or of man’s bodily frame, rather than 
on man’s moral and religious life. And it is worthy of note 
that the ontological argument, which certainly started from 
one side of personality, namely, thought, played little part, 
and that the moral argument hardly assumed any independent 
form until Kant. It seems fair to say that on the whole the 
attempt of natural religion was to prove the claims of religion 
from a non-religious basis, by means of facts which in them- 
selves lay outside the immediate field of religion and even of 
morality. 

The so-called arguments for the existence of God are now 
largely discredited, at least in their traditional form. And the 
reason is that they attempted an impossible task. The argu- 
ments, at any rate the teleological and cosmological, began by 
ruling out of court the moral and spiritual life of man, and 
then from the remaining facts tried to prove the existence of 
a moral and spiritual God. As well try to construct a science 
of harmony for the deaf, or a science of beauty for the blind. 
Such sciences could at most deal with the vibrations of sound 
or of light. They could never even guess what those vibra- 
tions mean to the hearing ear or the seeing eye. If the exist- 
ence of God is in any sense to be proved, the proof must start 
with the facts of moral and spiritual life. 

In three respects, then, the problem as to the relation be- 
tween natural and revealed religion differs to-day from its 
form in the eighteenth century. In the first place, we shall 
not so sharply emphasize the difference between natural and 
revealed religion, between the use of our own faculties and the 
revelation of God. Secondly, we shall not so sharply separate 
the Christian religion from the revelation of God given in 
other religions. And thirdly, we shall start not only with the 
facts of the natural world, but with all the facts of man’s 
moral and religious life, and we shall ask whether those facts 
point to a revelation of God. 

Since the middle of the eighteenth century there has been 
accumulated a vast amount of material as a basis for our 
study. It falls under two main heads: the study of the re- 
ligions of the world, and the psychology of religious experi- 
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ence. If one dares to make any generalization in regard to 
such a mass of material, it seems fair to say that two results 
are evident. In the first place, it seems useless to try to ex- 
tract a mere common idea of religion apart from the historic 
forms in which religion has been manifested. I do not know 
who it was that said, “There is no such thing as religion, there 
are only religions,” but the statement while one-sided con- 
tains much truth. Religion comes to men or grows up in men 
under distinct forms of social and historical experience. 
Nothing seems more futile than the attempt to form a gen- 
eral or universal religion apart from the historic forms of its 
growth. Such was the attempt of deistic writers in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and their corresponding 
weakness was their lack of historical appreciation. Religion 
is a concrete fact of human history, and not a mere general- 
ization from such facts. 

And the second result, which at a partial glance might seem 
contradictory to the above, is this, that religion is an inde- 
pendent reality. It is not ‘morality touched with emotion,” 
nor can it be reduced to anything but itself. And yet the 
attempt to define its essence becomes a fleeting thing when 
we try to separate it from the concrete forms in which it has 
entered into human experience. We may of course give cer- 
tain definitions of religion, definitions which will vary accord- 
ing to the point of view, and according to the purpose in mind. 
But all such definitions must ultimately be descriptions of 
religion as it appears in definite historic forms. 

The question to-day as to the relation between natural and 
revealed religion seems to lie in the interpretation of these 
facts. Do the historical facts of religion and the psychological 
facts of the religious consciousness point to any transcendent 
reality, transcendent in the sense of being more than the facts 
themselves? Is religion merely the product of man’s own 
faculties, or is it the revelation of a reality that lies beyond 
the life of man, and which forms the object to which his re- 
ligious attitude is directed? 

Let us glance at some answers given to this question. 
Comte interpreted religion, or more exactly theology, as the 
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infantile stage of man’s thinking, passing into the meta- 
physical and then into the positive stage. And he sought 
to fill the emotional place occupied by religion by making 
humanity itself the object of the religious attitude. Of im- 
mense importance is Ludwig Feuerbach, who in his “ Das 
Wesen des Christentums,” interpreted all religion as man’s 
objectivation of his own ideals. The essence of Christianity 
is that God is man, which being interpreted means that man 
is God. Theology becomes anthropology, and anthropology 
becomes theology. The belief in the Incarnation means that 
man must ultimately worship himself. The sacraments stand 
for the relation of nature to man and of man to nature. .The 
water signifies the pure power of nature. The bread and wine, 
as the products of man out of the products of nature, signify 
the “supernatural power of mind, of consciousness, of man.” 
“Bread and wine typify to us the truth that Man is the true 
God and Saviour of man.” 

Feuerbach long preceded the modern work in the psychol- 
ogy of religion. Yet he stands out as a prophet of an attitude 
which draws its support from the results of the psychological 
study of religion. Among such psychologists I need mention 
only Professor J. H. Leuba, who distinctly reduces religion to 
a state of consciousness to which there corresponds no out- 
ward reality. Mr. Bertrand Russell, from a different point of 
view, that of philosophy, in discussing “A Free Man’s Wor- 


ship” finds that “the whole temple of Man’s achievement .— 


must inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a universe in 
ruins.” The facts of the universe are largely bad, power is 
largely bad. Yet the choice comes to us “Shall we worship 
Force, or shall we worship Goodness?”’ Thus while “ the non- 
human world is unworthy of our worship, it becomes possible 
at last so to transform and refashion the unconscious universe, 
so to transmute it in the crucible of imagination, that a new 
image of shining gold replaces the old idol of clay.” 1 The 
free man’s worship is his means of keeping alive his moral 
enthusiasm in a universe which is finally destructive of human 
effort and of all moral ideals. 


1 Mysticism and Logic, pp. 50, 53. 
ei 


We find a similar attitude among some who claim not to 
oppose the Christian point of view, but rather to interpret it. 
Thus Professor E. S. Ames in an essay entitled “The Validity 
of the Idea of God’’! traces the growth of the idea of God as 
the outcome of the development of the group life, and paral- 
lels the process by the examples of Alma Mater and Uncle 
Sam. This group product is more than the sum of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. In a board of trustees “the indi- 
viduals constitute an entity, whose being and will is more 
than the aggregate of their personalities.”” The idea of God 
seems to have no validity apart from this social and psycho- 
logical basis. To the “participant” it has validity within 
‘the synthetic, active, religious attitude.” To the observer 
in “the analytical, critical, reflective attitude” the validity 
seems to disappear. “If as observer and analyst a man 
reached the conclusion that God is one with the Spirit of the 
Group, it would not necessarily follow that as participant that 
man would have any lessened feeling for God as the supreme 
ruler of man and nature.’”’ The function of the church, other 
than that of being a “‘ deliberative assembly’ with educational 
facilities, will be “that of dramatizing the religious life with 
all the aids of scenery, music, and action to give the most 
vivid representation of the struggles, tragedies, and victories 
of man’s spiritual progress.” I can see here nothing essen- 
tially different from the position of Feuerbach. 

Professor Gerald Birney Smith opposes such a subjectivistic 
attitude. In an essay entitled ‘‘Is Theism Essential to Re- 
ligion?”’ 2 he writes, ““The majority of persons will continue to 
feel that man belongs to the cosmic order in his spiritual as 
well as in his physical existence.” Yet he seems doubtful 
whether the term ‘‘theism’”’ can permanently be used to 
describe belief in this outward reality, certainly doubtful if 
“theism of the usual type” can stand. “As between theism 
and antitheism, the theist is doubtless nearer right.” The 
conception of God ‘‘will express the experience of kinship 
between man and that quality in environment which supports 


1 The Journal of Religion, vol. i, pp. 462ff. 
* Tbid., vol. v, p. 356. 
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and enriches humanity in its spiritual quest.”” Here certainly 
an outward reality is clearly maintained. “But a too definite 
theistic philosophy will suffer from the disadvantage of en- 
countering adverse criticism at the hands of scientists and 
psychologists.” ! Just what can be meant by an indefinite 
theism I do not know. I hope I am not unfair in being re- 
minded of the professor who began a lecture by saying: 
“Gentlemen, some say that there is a God, and some say that 
there is no God. The truth, as usual, lies between.”’ I confess 
that I am left in a state of some mental confusion. 

Some years ago at a meeting of a theological society I hearda 
paper read on “‘ Christian Atheism” calling attention to types 
of theology in which religion seemed to find no outward object. 
The writer was called to account for using the term “athe- 
ism,” on the principle, which I think I state fairly, that a man 
has the right to call God the object of his supreme devotion, 
whatever that object may be, which suggests the remark of 
the apostle Paul that there are those whose god is their belly. 
Such a usage seems a strain on our ordinary vocabulary, and 
may well meet the criticism of the man on the street that it is 
a paltering with terms. Is it wise, to say the least, to call God 
a being no more real than Alma Mater or Uncle Sam? 

However that may be, we are in the presence of a wide- 
spread tendency to conceive of religion as independent of any 
outward reality towards which it is directed. We have the 
position of Feuerbach, reinforced by results of the modern 
psychology of religion. The object of religion becomes nothing 
more than an outward projection of human ideals and pur- 
poses, a reflection of one’s self in a somewhat distorted mirror. 

Here, I take it, is to-day the form of the old problem as to 
the relation between natural and revealed religion. Given the 
historical and psychological facts which constitute religion, 
do those facts point to the existence of a transcendent reality, 
transcendent in the sense of lying beyond the facts them- 
selves? Is religion a fact that can stop with the historic and 
psychological experience of man himself? Can there be re- 
ligion without God? Is “natural religion,” that is, the his- 


1 The Journal of Religion, vol. v, pp. 368, 376, 377. 
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torical and psychological fact of religion, on its objective side 
the revelation of a divine reality? That is for us the aay gt 
of natural and revealed religion. 

Now that problem i is fundamental to religious thought. If 
the theistic position is to be maintained, it must deal squarely 
with this attempt to reduce religion to purely human terms. 
In the old fashioned phraseology, that question is the funda- 
mental question of Christian Apologetics. He who defends 
the Christian belief in God must squarely face the issue thus 
raised. 

I am not audacious enough to hold that I can solve the 
problem, least of all in a single lecture. But I would suggest 
a means of approach to it, and be content if I leave with you 
a vital problem rather than a final solution. 

One thing is clear. Religion as a fact implies a belief on the 
part of the worshipper that his worship is directed towards a 
reality which is not his own creation. Whether or not that 
belief is mistaken is another question. But that that belief 
enters into religion in its historical forms and in its psycho- 
logical contents there can be no doubt. Whatever may be 
thought of Schleiermacher’s definition of religion as a feeling 
of absolute dependence, it is certainly true that dependence 
is an element of all religion, and that that dependence is on 
something other than one’s self. To reduce religion to a con- 
scious projection of one’s own ideals is to contradict the na- 
ture of religion as a fact. 

I say “‘to a conscious projection,” because of course the 
thesis is that the projection is unconscious, and becomes con- 
scious only to later analysis. In that case it follows that re- 
ligion can have power only so’long as it remains unconscious 
of its nature. For if the essence of religion is the appeal to 
some superior power, that appeal cannot permanently take 
place when it is recognized that that power no longer exists. 
Religion must be a disappearing phase of human thought. 
It may be maintained as a conscious imposture for the good 
of society, and the augurs will smile as they meet. It may be 
maintained in a nobler form, as by Mr. Bertrand Russell, as 
an attempt to arouse and inspire one’s moral power in the 
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task of life, a defiance of the fatalistic and unmoral universe. 
It then becomes a whistling to keep up our courage as we pass 
the graveyard of all human hopes. But in neither case can it 
be a permanent factor except in ignorance. As knowledge 
grows, religion must die. We cannot raise ourselves to a non- 
existent heaven by pulling at our own boot-straps. Religion 
cannot take the place of God. 

We turn, then, from this travesty of religion to religion as a 
fact. And as a fact religion implies belief in a transcendent 
reality, transcendent as meaning an object towards which the 
religious attitude is directed. Does this belief point to essen- 
tial truth? Is natural religion the result of the revelation, the 
experience, of a divine reality? 

The problem is not an isolated one. The justification of the 
belief in a divine reality is not essentially a different problem 
from that of belief in the external world or in the existence of 
other persons than ourselves. I must, then, however slightly, 
glance at the problem of the knowledge of the external world 
in its familiar course from Locke to Kant. 

Locke starts with the distinction between the primary and 
the secondary qualities of matter. Assuming that secondary 
qualities, such as color, sound, taste, belong only in our minds, 
he assigned the primary qualities, extension, weight, size, to 
outer reality, and naively assumed that we have a genuine 
knowledge of that outer reality. Berkeley breaks down the 
distinction, and shows that primary and secondary qualities 
are alike ideas and stand on the same level so far as concerns 
our knowledge of reality. Hence his famous definition of 
matter, not a denial of it, that it is exactly that which it is 
perceived to be, that its esse equals percipi. It consists of 
those qualities which are themselves objects of perception. 
To this definition we must return later. Berkeley did not see 
the full results of his own theory. Rather, starting with the 
fact of ideas within our minds, he then proceeded to ask what 
is the outward cause of these ideas? And interpreting that 
_ outward reality in the only way that we know reality at first 
hand, he maintained that that outward reality is mind or 
spirit. He passes from ideas to outward reality as the cause 
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of those ideas. Hume denied that the idea of cause or of neces- 
sary connection is given in experience. We experience only 
sequences, and the idea of cause as applied to reality is un- 
justified. All that we can do is to reason on the basis of ob- 
served phenomena. And although Hume argued vigorously 
against scepticism, we are left in the position that it seems 
impossible to pass from the world of ideas to any essential 
knowledge of reality. His result is: “If we take in hand any 
volume; of divinity or school metaphysics, for instance; let 
us ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quan- 
tity or number? No. Does it contain any experimental reason- 
ing concerning matter of fact and existence? No. Commit it 
then to the flames: for it can contain nothing but sophistry 
and illusion.” 

Kant completed the line of argument. He recognized with 
Hume that the idea of cause or necessary connection is not 
given in experience. Experience gives us only sequence. But 
we do have the idea of cause, and if we do not find it in ex- 
perience, it is not that we do not have any such idea (a mani- 
fest absurdity) but rather that we get it from some other 
source. The idea of cause is independent of experience. It is 
a category of the understanding, and is applied to our experi- 
ence. But we have no right to apply it beyond experience to 
“things in themselves.”’ “What things may be by themselves 
we know not, nor need we care to know, because, after all, a 
thing can never come before us otherwise than as a phenome- 
non.’”’! We can make no assertion about things in themselves 
without falling into contradiction. 

Now this whole procedure from Berkeley to Kant brings us 
flatly to this result; if we start from ideas within our mind, 
how can we know anything about reality outside our minds? 
How can we even assert that there is any such reality? Such 
seems to be the question without an answer to which we have 
been led by this whole process of thought. 

What I would emphasize is this: this problem concerns the 
knowledge of outward reality of any kind. It does not spe- 
cially concern God, or other persons than our selves, or the 


1 Critique of Pure Reason, Miiller’s translation, p. 225. 
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material universe. It concerns all. On the basis of this whole 
discussion what right have I even to assert the existence of 
any world except that which is contained in my own ideas, any 
existence except myself? Why is not pure egoism the only 
logical result? 

Schopenhauer presents the problem thus. Speaking of the 
theory that nothing exists or can be proved to exist except the 
individual self, he writes: ‘“Theoretical egoism can never be 
demonstrably refuted, yet in philosophy it has never been 
used otherwise than as a sceptical sophism, i. e., a pretence. 
As a serious conviction, on the other hand, it could only be 
found in a madhouse, and as such it stands in need of a cure 
rather than a refutation.’”’ We “will treat this sceptical argu- 
ment of theoretical egoism which meets us as an army would 
treat a small frontier fortress. The fortress cannot indeed be 
taken, but the garrison can never sally forth from it, and there- 
fore we pass it by without danger, and are not afraid to have 
it in our rear.” } 

Now notice just what Schopenhauer does. In line with the 
whole procedure from Berkeley to Kant he begins with the 
assertion, ‘““The world is my idea,” just a fact in my conscious- 
ness. Now in the development of his thought he reaches the 
fundamental problem, How from this basis do I know that 
there is any external world at all? And he answers it in effect 
by saying: “That is a foolish question. We will go right along 
and pay no attention to it.”” But the question is the direct and 
logical outcome of the whole train of thought that led to it! 
The whole philosophical procedure has led to the question, 
and, having found it, says, “‘It is the question of a fool!” I 
hope I am not too trifling when I recall the story of the group 
gathered in the old days in a country store, when a member 
proposed a game. Each man should ask a question for dis- 
cussion, and whoever asked a question that he himself could 
not answer should set up the drinks for the crowd. The first 
man put the question, “‘When a squirrel digs a hole, why 
doesn’t he throw any dirt?”? When his own answer was de- 
manded, he said, ‘Because he begins at the bottom of the 


1 The World as Will and Idea, English translation, pp. 135f. 
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hole.”? “‘But say,” cried some one, “‘how does he get to the 
bottom of the hole?” “Ah!” said the proponent, “that’s 
your question, not mine, and I reckon the drinks are on you.” 
But philosophy has something better to do than to set traps 
baited with its own sophisms. 

The key to a different point of view was given by Berkeley 
himself when he said that the essence of matter is that it is 
perceived, that its esse equals percipi. This really means that 
the object is just exactly that which it is perceived to be in 
experience. Experience is experience of an object, and the 
object is known in the experience. But Berkeley did not find 
the lock which his key fitted. Rather he virtually fell back on 
the thought that the experience is different from the object, 
and then tried to find a connection with that object. So Kant 
in his “‘Refutation of Idealism” in the second edition of the 
first ‘‘ Critique” maintains that “the consciousness of my own 
existence is, at the same time, an immediate consciousness of 
the existence of other things,’ and considers that he has 
proved that “‘external experience is really immediate.” ! 
Thus both Berkeley and Kant opened a trail leading to an 
entirely different point of view. But neither followed it; 
rather, both followed the road leading to the absolute egoism 
or solipsism or scepticism which Schopenhauer passes by as a 
madhouse. 

Now the true philosophical method would seem to be that 
if the philosopher finds that the road he has taken leads to a 
madhouse, he should carefully examine the path on which he 
has come, and see if he has not made a wrong turning, instead 
of throwing the responsibility on the insane inmates. 

Let us then start on the path opened by Berkeley when he 
said that the essence of matter is that it is perceived, that its 
esse equals percipi. What we mean by matter is exactly that 
which we perceive it to be, with all its qualities. That is a 
direct experience. We know what we perceive, and such know- 
ledge is a fact. The problem of the nature of matter is to 
analyze and see the full meaning of that experience.” 


1 Miiller’s translation, pp. 779-80. 
4‘ SeesAs iN. Whitehead, The rea of Nature. 
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I take it that we can to-day safely set aside the objection as 
to the relativity of all knowledge raised by Spencer. Know- 
ledge is itself a relation, and to assume that by relating an 
object to the knower, which act of relating is itself knowledge, 
we therefore render the object unknown, is probably the most 
solemn nonsense ever talked in the name of philosophy — 
although that may be a somewhat extreme statement. In the 
very act of knowledge we know reality. We know matter as 
we have perception of matter, and the knowledge given in that 
perception is just what we mean by matter. Its esse is percipt. 
This was the path opened by Berkeley, which unfortunately 
he did not follow. 

What I am after is the fact that in the experience of matter 
we know matter directly. We then have a vast work to do in 
analyzing and developing that knowledge and in seeking its 
implications. And the direction of that development will lead 
us either into the field of science or into the field of philosophy. 
It depends on what is our interest and what is our purpose. 
But we get nowhere unless we start with the fact that in per- 
ception is given the immediate knowledge of a reality. 

Now that which I maintain as true for our knowledge of 
matter I also would maintain is true for our knowledge of 
persons. Psychologically I should think it quite impossible 
to maintain that our knoweldge of other persons is an infer- 
ence. The child’s knowledge of other persons comes as soon 
as his knowledge of himself, perhaps sooner. The child’s 
smile answers to the smile of his mother. It is inconceivable 
that in the mind of the child any such process takes place as, 
first, the knowledge that he himself smiles, and then the in- 
ference that that smiler out there must be some being like 
himself! Nor is there the faintest analogy to any such process. 
Rather it is true that other persons are as directly objects of 
experience as is matter. Their esse equals percipt. 

What I am trying to express is the sense of immediate real- 
ity which attends our experience of the natural world and of 
other persons besides ourselves. We know the existence of 
matter and we know the existence of other persons. In both 
cases what we mean by matter and what we mean by other 
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persons is just that which we experience. In each case the 
esse equals percipi. This piece of matter is that which is seen 
and felt and tasted and smelt. This person is that object 
which smiles and speaks and is pleased or angry. That is just 
what we mean by matter, that is just what the child means by 
his mother. Each is immediately experienced. 

Now of course a host of questions spring up. Is there no 
other reality than that which is directly experienced? How 
can we ever make mistakes about matter and about our 
friends? I am not competent and certainly have not time to 
solve those problems. Suffice it to say that they must be 
answered through further experience, through the permanent 
elements of experience, and through hypotheses which are but 
attempts at generalizing our past experiences and predicting 
future ones. There is plenty of opportunity for the growth 
and development and application of knowledge, and for the 
making of mistakes in our mental processes. But those mental 
processes do not create the reality. The reality and its essen- 
tial meaning are directly given in experience. 

But if all this is true, how is it possible that even theoretical 
doubts should ever arise as to the character and even as to the 
existence of any reality besides ourselves? How could the 
possibility of a pure egoism or solipsism ever arise, even in the 
mind of afool ora madman? And how isit that Schopenhauer 
found himself unable to give any theoretical answer to that 
position, and must needs simply denounce it as folly? The 
answer seems fairly plain. The difficulty has not arisen in the 
mind of the man in the street, to whom the possibility that he 
is the only existence has never occurred. It is the product of 
a sophisticated philosophy which has followed the false path 
taken by Berkeley and his successors. Instead of standing by 
his fundamental position that the essence of matter is that it 
is perceived, Berkeley proceeded to consider the perception 
as only an idea in the mind, and then by means of an inference 
drawn from that idea to look for outward reality as the cause 
of that idea. But that way madness lies, the madness which 
Schopenhauer can only condemn but cannot refute. This 
false procedure is due, it seems to me, to a confusion between 
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what may be called the order of thought and the order of 
things. First comes the immediate perception of reality, the 
thing and the perception of it. Then comes the analysis of the 
experience, the thought about it. But the thing, the experi- 
ence, comes first. Having once got the fact of reality through 
experience, the philosopher legitimately analyzes the char- 
acter of that fact. He may thus interpret that fact as the 
cause of my perception of it. That is the analysis of the ex- 
perience. But that is very different from saying that I first 
have an idea, and that then I argue as to the cause of it, and 
thus infer an outward reality. This is to confound two things; 
on the one hand the immediate experience of reality, and on 
the other hand my thought or inference from that experience. 
But to make that inference the source of my knowledge of the 
reality is to reason backwards, to confound the order of 
thought with the order of things. It is to follow the logic of 
the Irishman who said of the thermometer, “‘ How strange it 
is that a bit of a thing like that should make it so hot in the 
summer and so cold in the winter!”’ 

I maintain, then, that the existence of the natural world 
and of other persons besides ourselves is directly given in 
experience. A theoretical doubt can arise only when we start 
on the false basis of taking the idea as though it were divorced 
from the reality, and then trying to argue from the idea to the 
outward reality. By such a process we can never get beyond 
the idea itself, just because we have subtracted from the idea 
one of its essential elements. 

Whether the position I maintain is that of the “New Real- 
ism,’’ I will not undertake to say, and no new realist is likely 
to care. But when I proceed to maintain that this same atti- 
tude is applicable to the field of religious knowledge, I doubt 
if I can be reckoned an orthodox member of that school. But 
that is what I must do. For it is with the problem of our 
knowledge of the religious object that I am concerned. And 
I knew not how to approach it except through this discussion 
of our knowledge of reality in general. I seek now to apply 
these principles to the historical and psychological fact of 
religion. 
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Turning then to the field of religion I call attention to my 
suggestion that the traditional use of the arguments for the 
existence of God erred in that they started outside the direct 
field of religion and morality, and apart from that field tried 
to arrive at a religious and moral result. Our starting-ground 
should rather be with the whole field of religion as a fact in 
history and in the religious consciousness. Are we justified, 
on the basis of those facts which we call religious, in asserting 
the reality of a transcendent object toward which those facts 
are directed and on which they depend? 

I say the facts of religion, and I have already emphasized 
the thought that religion cannot be reduced to anything other 
than itself. It isnot merely a form of morality, nor is it merely 
an intellectual conviction of truth. I may suggest that Ru- 
dolph Otto’s “‘The Idea of the Holy” is a most convincing 
testimony to the independent reality of religion. At the same 
time it must be recognized that religion as a matter of fact is 
closely bound up with morality. In its primary importance 
in determining social customs and thus producing a sense of 
law and of obligation, it has entered deeply into the structure 
of society. And what affects the structure of society is of 
moral meaning. Also in the individual consciousness the 
religious attitude has deeply affected the moral element. Not 
that religion has always had a moral effect; sometimes it has 
been completely without any moral influence, and sometimes 
its influence has been immoral. It is of supreme importance 
to trace the growth of a right relation between religion and 
morality, and it is a chief task of the Christian apologist to 
indicate that in Christianity that relation has reached its 
highest point, and that in the Christian religion morality finds 
its most enduring support. But that is not my subject. I 
would only indicate that, starting with religion as an inde- 
pendent factor in human life, we yet cannot isolate that factor 
from its social, its moral, effects. The foundation on which 
must rest the conviction of an enduring transcendent reality 
must be the fact of religion and those facts of the moral life on 
which religion has exerted a profound and even a creative 
effect. The conviction of, or the proof for, the existence of 
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God, must rest upon the whole religious life of man, and upon 
his moral life in so far as that moral life has a religious basis 
and finds its final guarantee in religious sanctions. 

Is there a place for the reconstruction of the traditional 
arguments for the existence of God on the basis of these facts? 
There may be such. But if so, there is one false path to be 
avoided. They may be treated as accounts of the ways in 
which the belief in God has actually arisen. Thus the cosmo- 
logical argument becomes an account of man’s application of 
his idea of cause, however derived, to the external world, and 
gradually the development of the idea of a supreme first cause. 
The design argument traces the process from man’s ability to 
use material things for his own purposes, to his conception of 
one who in similar way shows his plan in the universe. Man’s 
thought and his moral and social ideals have led to the idea of 
a supreme thinker and a supreme goodness. Thus these argu- 
ments become descriptions more or less exact of the way in 
which belief in God has arisen. They are interpreted as psy- 
chological and social procedures. But if this be all, then the 
question immediately arises, Have they any validity as proofs 
of the reality of the object with which they deal? Are they 
anything more than an account of man’s use of himself in 
interpreting the world? Do we not come again to the position 
of Feuerbach, that religion is but an objectivation of our own 
ideals, a position so strongly reinforced by the results of 
sociological study and of the psychology of religion? Have we 
not put religion in the place of God? 

Now I would suggest that this is just the path followed by 
Berkeley and his successors. Starting from the idea as given 
in experience, and then separating the idea from the outward 
cause, the attempt was then to infer from the idea the exist- 
ence of the outward object. But that is the path which led to 
inability to know truly the outward reality, and which led 
logically to the egoism, the madhouse, described by Schopen- 
hauer. We avoided that path by going back to the essential 
principle of Berkeley, that the essence of matter is that it is 
perceived, and by applying that same principle to our belief 
in the existence of other persons than ourselves. Is not the 
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same procedure precisely and logically applicable to the facts 
of religion? At the heart of religion lies the relation to, the 
belief in, a transcendent reality. Perhaps I should more care- 
fully guard my word transcendent, lest it be supposed to rule 
out types of monistic or pantheistic religion. That is not my 
meaning. I mean by a transcendent object an object that is 
not identical with the empirical ego and is certainly not iden- 
tical with the community. Dependence not on one’s self but 
on something beyond the self is a part of the contents of re- 
ligion. A psychology of religion that fairly takes account of 
the facts must take account of that fact. Wobbermin has 
expressed this necessity in his statement that a religious psy- 
chology must be a transcendentale Psychologie, that the tran- 
scendent relation is an essential part of the religious conscious- 
ness, and that no religious psychology is adequate which fails 
to take account of the transcendent factor. 

This consciousness of a transcendent reality should not be 
limited to religion of the mystic type, though certainly it goes 
deep into mysticism. But not every religious believer, and 
not every one who believes that his life is lived in immediate 
relation with the divine, is a mystic, unless we enlarge the 
term mysticism until it loses all distinctive meaning. There 
are those to whom the course of history rather than the iso- 
lated consciousness brings a sense of divine reality which 
becomes a power in daily life. The prophets and saints and 
confessors of all time bring home to such a one a sense of 
reality which leads him also into the presence of God. The 
personality of Jesus, with His unclouded consciousness of God 
and with the way in which He brings that consciousness to 
bear on the supreme moral values of life, has brought into 
millions of human hearts the immediate sense of divine love 
and power present also in them. The divine sonship so fully 
realized in the experience of Jesus has through Him been 
aroused and quickened into life in uncounted myriads of His 
disciples. Rothe points out the relation between unmittelbar, 
“immediate,” and vermitielt, “‘ mediated.” Religious experience 
may be mediated, brought about, through the whole course 
of human history, through the world’s saints and prophets, 
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above all through Jesus Christ. And yet as mediated through 
these manifold human experiences it has become an immediate 
possession of those who are not and do not claim to be posses- 
sors of the mystic consciousness. Both history and psychology 
testify to the immediate consciousness of a transcendent di- 
vine reality as an essential part of the religious contents. 

Are we not entitled to give that fact supreme importance 
when we turn to the problem of the reality of the religious 
object? May it not be that in that immediate conviction of a 
transcendent reality, so deep-seated in the religious life, may 
it not be that just there we should find the ultimate source of 
the validity of the idea of God? May not the doubt of that 
reality be as unjustified as the doubt as to the existence of 
matter, or as to the existence of other persons than ourselves? 
If the doubt in the existence of these realities leads to the 
folly of Schopenhauer’s madhouse, may there not be a sound 
philosophical basis for the saying of the psalmist, ‘‘ The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God’’? 

Of course the objection is close at hand. If this conscious- 
ness of a divine reality were as universal as is the conscious- 
ness of a material universe or of the existence of other persons, 
the certainty would be as great. The fact is far different. 
Everyone believes in matter and in other men. Not everyone 
believes in God. Religion is not a universal fact. There are 
plenty of unreligious men who are not fools and who do not 
belong in a madhouse. 

The objection is sound, and, so far as it goes, unanswerable. 
I certainly shall not try to raise the old argument from uni- 
versal consent, e consensu gentium. Grant at once that many 
men do not seem to have religion, any sense of a transcendent 
reality. But that fact by no means destroys the argument. In 
the first place, the testimony of those who do not in some real 
sense believe in God is a negative testimony. It cannot in the 
slightest degree invalidate the testimony of those who do be- 
lieve, and who found their belief on an immediate conviction 
of divine reality. No number of negations can refute even 
one positive experience. There is such a thing as light, even 
though some men be blind, such a thing as color even though 
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some men be color-blind, such a thing as music even though 
some be tone-deaf. And it may well be that the immediate 
sense of divine reality justifiably produces a conviction of its 
validity in spite of those who have no such sense. It may be 
that there are undeveloped capacities in human life without 
the development of which such a perception cannot be real- 
ized. 

And, in the second place, that fact does not necessarily 
make religion a matter of less than universal significance, or 
relegate it to an elect class. John Caird says, ‘“ Universal 
truths are not truths about which all men agree.” Mathe- 
matics is a universal science, although few of us understand 
the Einstein theory. Universal truths are those which once 
grasped are seen to be valid for all humanity. A solitary man 
may have discovered a truth which he knows belongs to man- 
kind. One religious genius may grasp a relation to God which 
once perceived cannot cease its work until it becomes realized 
for all men. 

Here is the essential missionary basis of the higher religions. 
It is not that their founders must needs have had a world-wide 
vision. It is reported that even Jesus said, ‘‘I was not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.”’ But He re- 
vealed a relation between God and man which depended on 
no accident of birth or cultus, and which therefore once 
grasped became a gospel for all humanity. So it may well be 
that in those who are sure that they are in the presence of a 
divine reality there is revealed a truth which is essential for 
every child of man. 

It is then to this wide-spread, even if not universal, religious 
consciousness that I would appeal as the foundation of our 
belief in the transcendent character and the reality of the 
religious object. If the word were not so ambiguous, I should 
say that the appeal is to the experience of faith. The trouble 
is that the word faith is often taken in its Latin sense as mean- 
ing the acceptance of a statement on the basis of mere au- 
thority, a meaning too often degenerating into the boy’s 
definition, ‘Faith is believing things that you know ain’t 
true.” But if faith be taken in its deeper sense of spiritual 
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perception, spiritual intuition, or the capacity for spiritual 
experience, I should frankly say that the genuine and sure 
starting-ground is faith. Faith in that sense leads to, or is, 
the direct experience of the spiritual world, ‘“‘the assurance of 
things hoped for, the proving of things not seen.” Faith is 
spiritual perception, and such perception is the only path to 
spiritual reality. 

It should be evident that there is here no setting up of faith 
against reason. Reason will deal with the material given in 
faith, and will correct the misunderstandings and false im- 
pressions that may take the name of faith. But reason must 
have its materials on which to work. If Kant had not made 
the vicious distinction between experience and the thing in 
itself, between the phenomenon and the reality of that which 
appears, we could well accept his statement that reason when 
going beyond experience leads only to contradiction. If ex- 
perience is, as I contend, the actual experience of reality, then 
reason and experience must go hand in hand. And thus the 
relation of reason to the spiritual experience of faith will be no 
different from its relation to the experience of the natural 
world or to the experience of other persons than ourselves. It 
will be the analysis, the correlation, and to a large extent the 
testing-ground of that experience. But it will not itself create 
that experience. If it tries to do so, we fall back into the 
empty rationalism of the eighteenth century, which tried to 
build up an edifice of moral and spiritual truth without regard 
to the moral and spiritual values of history and of the religious 
life. : 
Here would be the place for a reconstruction of the argu- 
ments for the existence of God. They will become a study and 
an analysis of the facts of the religious life. They will validly 
test its aberrations, and may confirm its genuineness. But 
they must be based on the whole moral and spiritual life of 
man, they must use the facts of religious history and the facts 
of religious psychology. But they cannot create those facts. 
They must needs come back ultimately to that sense of im- 
mediate reality which is of the essence of the religious con- 
sciousness. 
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What I suggest, then, is that the answer to the subjectivis- 
tic attitude in religion, to the position of Feuerbach and cer- 
tain modern psychologists, must go back ultimately to the 
sense of transcendent reality belonging to the moral and 
spiritual facts of life. 

Can we with any confidence look to the results of that ap- 
peal? Let me close with two illustrations. Many years ago 
I heard in Appleton Chapel a sermon, preached, if I mistake 
not, by Dr. George A. Gordon, on the text “But Peter con- 
tinued knocking.” Peter, freed from prison, comes by night 
to the house of Mary the mother of Mark. At his knock there 
comes the damsel named Rhoda, and opening not the door 
for joy runs in with the news that Peter stands without. At 
first they say, ‘‘Thou art mad,” and when she confidently 
affirms, they say, “‘It is his angel,’ perhaps an unreal vision, 
a phantom. But Peter continued knocking, and at last they 
open the door and he enters in. Even so the great realities of 
life, God, freedom, immortality, come knocking at the door. 
The prophets tell of their presence, and men cry “Ye are 
mad,” or ‘‘They are angels, phantoms, visions of the mind, 
your own fancies.’’ But these realities continue knocking, and 
force their way into human life, and there abide. It is by 
that continued knocking, that pressing in, of spiritual real- 
ities, that we know that we are in the presence of the divine. 

The other illustration is a very trifling one from my own 
experience. My introduction to philosophy was through 
Abercrombie’s ‘ Inquiries Concerning the Intellectual Powers,” 
a chance copy of which fell into my hands as a boy, and fas- 
cinated me by its stories of visions and hallucinations and 
dreams. He speaks of a dream, common to clergymen, of not 
being able to find one’s text, or, in the case of Church of Eng- 
land clergymen, of not being able to find the place in the 
Prayer Book. I have often had the dream and know of many 
others who have. I try to find a passage and cannot do so. I 
discover that that part is torn out, or that the book is written 
in a foreign language — evidently excuses to explain the fail- 
ure. Now I suggest an explanation which I believe is correct, 
although it is not Freudian. In waking life one opens a book 
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and is immediately conscious of an inrush of ideas from the 
printed page, ideas which are not the product of his own con- 
sciousness or subconsciousness, but which are the direct ex- 
perience of an outward reality. For example, I turn now to 
my book-case, take down a book and open it at random, and 
this is what I read, ‘“‘I must not quit this part of my subject 
without a reference to the belief that the ruling sovereign of 
Egypt was the living image and vice-gerent of the sun-god.” 
Now that idea was entirely unexpected and unpredictable. 
It was not in my consciousness, nor in my subconsciousness. 
It was the direct experience of an outward reality, of a mind 
independent of my own. Now in the dream it is exactly that 
experience which is lacking. There I open the book and find 
nothing except what my own consciousness or subconscious- 
ness can supply. Baffled by this lack, I fall back on the vari- 
ous explanations suggested above. 

Let the illustration pass for what it is worth. If my psy- 
chology of the dream is false, let it go. What I am after is, 
that life is full of such inrushes of outer reality, experiences of 
that which we ourselves do not produce. There is the experi- 
ence of the natural world and of the human world. We did 
not create those realities, they stand at the door and knock. 
Is it not so with the whole spiritual life of man? In the whole 
history of religion, in the ecstasies of saints, and in the inspira- 
tion and strength which religion brings to every-day mortals, 
can we fairly say that this vast fact in human life is but as a 
dream when one awaketh? Are we not in the presence of a 
world of moral and spiritual values, of moral and spiritual 
realities, which we have not created, but which come to us as 
a revelation of the divine? Do the facts of natural religion 
not force us to a belief in a revealing God? 

The Apostle Paul says, ‘“‘The love of Christ constraineth 
us,”’ perhaps better, urges us, impels us. The words as they 
stand are ambiguous. They may mean either our love to 
Christ or Christ’s love to us. There can be no doubt which 
meaning Paul had in mind. He was conscious of a divine love 
beyond himself, which was the master of his life. In the 
power of that love he lived. Between the two meanings is a 
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great gulf fixed. Reliance on our own ideals and feelings leaves 
us a prey to our own weak impulses. Reliance on a love out- 
side of and beyond us gives us a power on which our lives 
depend with confidence and strength. The former is religion 
conceived as a self-product of human desires. The second is 
religion conceived as the revealing power of a living God. 
That is the fundamental question, Is religion dependent on 
itself or on God? That problem is of supreme importance. 
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